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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

:o: 

LETTERS OF SWAMI SHIVANANDA 



Badarinath 
Tuesday, 1889 

My Dear Rakhal, 1 

It is four days since I came to Badarinarayan. It is a very beautiful 
place, just on the banks of the river Alakananda, surrounded on all sides by 
the perpetual snow ranges. At some places here the Alakananda flows through 
the ice, but at others, again, it is completely covered by ice and the water is 
not visible at all. On our way to Badarinath, we had to walk over the snow 
at many places, sometimes even as much as half a mile. Yet, this place is not 
so cold as Kedarnath. 

The temple of Badarinath is not very big. Especially, the natamandira 
(courtyard) is so small that it cannot accommodate more than ten to twelve 
persons at a time. This year, the number of pilgrims is very large. Numerous 
pilgrims from different parts of India have assembled here. The crowd of 
visitors at the temple is so big that it is impossible to have the view of the 
deity standing peacefully for a stretch of time. I, however, have no difficulty 
as the temple authorities have reserved a place for me on a wooden platform 
just by the side of the deity. The local Deputy Collector had instructed the 
temple authorities to make all arrangements for me. As a result, nice arrange- 
ments regarding my food, lodging, etc. have been made: I have a quiet place 

to stay and get the sacramental food offering (prasada) from the temple. This is 
really beyond my expectations. Only distinguished persons, or kings and queens, 
can make such arrangements, at great expense. In this dry hilly area, covered 



1 Swami Brahmananda 
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over with snow everywhere, fuel is very costly ; but, by the kindness of these 
people, I am getting enough of it. Oh ! how cordial they are ! 

Gangadhar (Swami Akhandananda) is well known everywhere here ; not 
only is he well known, but also looked upon with great respect by all. 

Mr. Sarkar left for Kashi the day before yesterday. Kali (Swami 
Abhedananda) and others also have gone down, leaving a letter to Gangadhar 
with a friend of his at Devaprayag, to be sent over to him should the latter 
come to know of his whereabouts. 

Yours, 

Shivananda 



( 2 > 

Almora 
08 July, 1889 

Dear Balaram Babu, 2 

I am very happy to receive your letter of 10 Sravana, and get the detailed 
news of our Math and your family. ... I am worried to learn that Naren 
Babaji (Swami Vivekananda) is again suffering from his old disease. Is he 
preparing to go to Kashi for a change? At this time, that place will be very 
hot, and I am afraid he will not be able to stand it. However, if there is no 
negligence in the treatment, I am sure he will feel better. Is he getting weaker 
day by day ? What more can I say in the matter ? You alone can do the 
needful. I am certain that you would never hesitate to exert your utmost for 
our well-being. Please look after Rakhal (Swami Brahmananda) a little. 
Where is Niranjan (Swami Niranjanananda) now ? How is his skin 
disease now ? 

I am happy to know that Nitai Babu is filled with a spirit of renuncia- 
tion at the untimely death of Nelu ; but I hope it is not momentary. It is 
but fit that a man like him, who has been a follower of your revered father, 
should adopt such a course of life, nay, it is his duty. I shall be happy to 
hear that this mood has become permanent ; and it will be good for you also. 

I am pained at the way — behaves with you. . . . What has happened 
cannot be undone. The unreasonableness of the ancient Hindus is really 
annoying to me ; it is detestable and unbearable. I shall be only happy to 
learn that you are free from all these troubles soon. Is Ram studying well ? 
Has Fakir passed the examination ? Please give my sincere respects to 
your wife and her venerable mother. 

I do not want to roam about here and there and torture the body un- 
necessarily. Human life is not as meaningless as that. The place where I am 
now is very charming and full of natural beauty; climate, too, is very con- 
ducive to Bengali constitution. There is not so much of variation in tempera- 
ture here as at Nainital or Simla. This place is an old Himalayan town. 
Residents are mostly Hindus ; a few Europeans, numbering about fifty or sixty, 
reside in a small area of the town. There is a cantonment, with a full Gurkha 



2 Balaram Bose, the householder disciple of Sri Ramakrishna 
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regiment. Moreover, my residence is very comfortable. I get simple cooked 
food every day; occasionally, rich food also comes, in spite of my objections. 
Compared to Calcutta, people here are less educated. There is a college 
established by Commissioner General Ramsay, where boys can study up to FA. 

The local Hindus have recently started a rival high-grade English school, in 
competition with the Christian missionaries of the above college. Badri Shah 
is one of the prosperous men here. He respects me as he does his father. 

Yours, 

Shivananda 



w 

Baranagore Math 
Wednesday, 8 January 1890 

Dear Brother Gangadhar, 8 

Your letter reached us here at 11 this morning and gave us all news 
about you. We are all sorry to hear that you have been held captive (in Tibet) . 
However, now that you have come to the British controlled area, things would 
be easier to deal with. We are writing to the Resident and the Governor about 
you. Do not be worried. 

Most of us are now staying in the western provinces. Naren (Swami 
Vivekananda) , Rakhal (Swami Brahmananda) , and Subodh (Swami Subodha- 
nanda) are at Varanasi. Jogen (Swami Yogananda) and Niranjan (Swami 
Niranjanananda) are at Allahabad. Sarat (Swami Saradananda) , Kali (Swami 
Abhedananda) , Haribabu (Swami Turiyananda) , Tulsi (Swami Nirmala- 
nanda) y and Sanyal (Traitokyananda) are at Rishikesh, and Daksha 
(Swami Jnanananda) is at Rawalpindi. Baburam (Swami Premananda), 
Sarada (Swami Trigunatitananda) , Latu (Swami Adbhutananda) , Gopal 
Dada (Swami Advaitananda) , Sashi (Swami Ramakrishnananda) , and 
myself are here. We are all well here, and others who are outside write that 
they also are well. We wrote to you a postcard at Ladakh ; it appears you 
did not receive it. There was the news of the passing away of Sri Mahindra 
Mukherjee in it. His father and brother preceded him. All the other 
householder devotees of Sri Guru Maharaj are well. 

The worship of Sri Guru Maharaj is going on here as before. How long 
will you roam abbut here and there like this ? Your desire to see the hills and 
mountains has been fulfilled somewhat. Is it not time for you to rest now ? 

Why should you unnecessarily risk your life ? We cannot say how happy 
we would be if you come back and stay here quietly for some time. Brahman 
is ‘motionless, unmovable, like the mountain’. You are a many asm, of the 
nature of Brahman Itself. Therefore, brother, I tell you, Don’t wear yourself 
out any more by roaming about like this. What more shall I write to you ? 
As soon as you are released, come back to us like a really free man. This is our 
earnest desire. May Sri Guru Maharaj ordain that your tendency to roam 
about cease once for all ! 



8 Swami Akhtmdaimnda 
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Sri Guru Maharaj’s birthday celebrations will take place on 10 Phalguna 
next. We hope that you will join us in these celebrations this time. 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 

PS. Letters have been written to the Governor and the Resident. 



( 4 ) 

Baranagore 
10 January 1891 

Revered Sir, 

I could not take leave of you before coming here. Please do not take it 
amiss. I thought you were not at Varanasi at the time, as you had stopped visit- 
ing us for some time past. I have reached here safely. Kindly convey this news 
to Swami Yogananda. At the time of my departure, Swami Yogananda had taken 
rupees four for train fare from Tinkari Sarkar ; kindly give this amount to him. 

I am very eager to know about your welfare. Kindly write early ; please 
also mention if you have any news from Meerut. I hear that Narendra and 
others have also gone there. 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 



( 6 ) 



Baranagore 
2 February 1891 

Dear Sir, 

I am very happy to receive your letter. I always pray for you. May 
your love for Lord Visvanatha_ increase day by day ! Certainly it will, and 
I hope even now it is on the increase. I do not derive in the company of 
many mdhus even a quarter of the happiness that I had in your company during 
my last visit to Varanasi. I am eager to know what else you did at Prayag 
besides attending the convocation — the places you visited, the new persons 
you met, etc. 

I have not really left the abode of Lord Siva; it could never be. You 
know everything; it is superfluous to write more. Please let me know if you 
have heard anything about Gangadhar, Narendra, etc. Do you go to Swami 
Yogananda sometimes? He is a lovable soul. Please hear about Sri Guru 
Maharaj from him now and then, and enquire about his health. 

Please write if you have got any news about Abhedananda. Send me a 
book of songs by the Saiva devotee Devi Sahaya. I have left the book you 
gave me at Varanasi. Everything is well here. I hope to meet you some time. 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 




THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM : IS THERE A WAY OUT ? 

[ Editorial ] 



The unfortunate wide-spread disturb- 
ances that have taken place recently in 
our neighbouring country, which was till 
the other day a part of ours, and the un- 
desirable reactions to those disturbances 
in some parts of Calcutta have made all 
right-thinking men on both sides of the 
border, nay, perhaps, even men of other 
countries, sad at heart. Many might be 
thinking once again if religion was not 
the cause of these disturbances. 

It is true that the history of the world 
bears witness to many occasions when 
much blood was shed in the name of 
religion. Even today, when religion has 
lost its hold on human behaviour on various 
fronts, it does exert its influence over some 
of its adherents. The role of religion, as 
many advocate, is not merely a private 
affair between the man and his Maker ; it 
has an important part to play in the 
making of man as a social unit. It is con- 
tended by some that religion should be 
kept apart from politics, that the secular 
and the sacred form two water-tight com- 
partments, each exclusive of the other, and 
that most of the ills are due to the mixing 
np of religion with politics and other 
secular activities of life. Again, nowadays, 
religion is often considered to be the con- 
cern of those who have retired from public 
life or of monks and a few others and that 
they should keep religion confined to its 
proper place in their individual lives only. 
It is also said that the idea of God, or 
religion as such, is a primitive idea grown 
out of an imagined escape from the fear of 
death or the pinch of misery ; and that, in 
these days of rational thinking and 
scientific progress, the myth stands ex- 
ploded or needs to be exploded. But, in 



spite of such arguments, in spite of the new 
atmosphere brought in by the advance of 
science, in spite of politics and economics 
playing a very important part in the life 
of modern man, we cannot deny that 
essentially there is the influence of religion 
on man. It is in this sense that we hold 
that religion is not wholly a by-gone force, 
that religion is not an altogether private or 
individual affair, but even today it is a 
factor that affects the life of most of the 
individuals who owe allegiance to a society 
or culture. It creates a natural fellow- 
ship between men professing a common 
religion. It is in this sense that a 
Christian feels kinship with a Christian, 
a Muslim with a Muslim, and a 
Hindu with a Hindu. And we say, there 
is nothing wrong in it — because kinship 
among members of a particular class is 
natural, easy, and desirable. Religion, 
therefore, instead of being merely a private 
matter of the individual and instead of 
being confined within the four walls of 
churches, mosques, and temples, should be 
one of the most publicly recognized forces 
expressing itself in congregational prayers, 
processions, community worship, and such 
things, providing joy of union between 
people with a particular cultural affinity 
and making , them love each other. Such 
practices provide the necessary environ- 
mental aid to the individual to make his 
inner life strong in his faith and help him 
lead a fully religious life — a life of good- 
ness and purity — the end of which should 
be to reach that supreme Kingdom of God, 
where all men are brothers irrespective of 
their castes, creeds, or religions. What, 
therefore, is responsible for these unhappy 
events as we witnessed recently is not 
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religion, but wrong understanding of it. 
The quarrels that we see now and then 

between different communities — between 

* 

the Hindus and Muslims in Pakistan and 
to some extent in India, to be precise — 
should not be incorrectly ascribed to reli- 
gion, but to the machinations of a few per- 
verted and misdirected and self-appointed 
men who call themselves leaders of the 
people, but are really the most irreligious 
of persons — in fact enemies of religion. 
These elements in society mislead innocent 
persons so as to serve their own petty in- 
terests and as a result create such holo- 
causts. 

H 

x All right-thinking men, who may be 
called the leaders of humanity to whatever 
religious group they may belong, have 
visualized the correct ideals for which men 
should live. And though they differ 
apparently with forms of presentation of 
such ideals, intrinsically they have declared 
the one Truth that the spiritual ideal is 
the highest. The ffis of the Upanisads 
have said that verily the Self is to be seen ; 
it has to be heard about; to be mentally 
conceived, to be intellectually realized. 
When this is done all that need be done 
is done and one is free from all fear and 
contradictions. The Bible also says that 
it profiteth a man little if he gains the 
whole world and loses his own soul. The 
Koran says that God alone is great and it 
is in pleasing Him that a man gets real 
pleasure. All the religions basically, there- 
fore, emphasize that the- highest achieve- 
ment of man consists in the attainment of 
a life which is fully spiritual and based on 
the ethics of love, compassion, and un- 
worldliness. Does not Hinduism proclaim 
ahhhsa as one of the highest modes of con- 
duct ? Does not Christianity preach that 
if anyone smites thee on the right cheek, 
turn the left also to be smitten ? Does 



not the very word ‘Islam’ mean peace ? 

Why, then, do the adherents of different 
religions quarrel and kill each other ? Why 
so much bloodshed, this vast carnage, this 
looting and destruction in the name of 
religion ? The answer is simple. Quarrels 
are picked up between adherents of same 
religions also; it is not always between 
men of different religions. The cause of 
quarrel is not always religion, but self- 
interest and narrowness of oneself. The 
animal in man is always struggling to get 
the upper hand in him, and whenever man 
is weak and careless, Satan possesses this 
animal and man comes under his sway. 
The high ideal spoken of earlier is a mere 
imaginary ideal to most of us. Economics 
and political values are more important 
than spiritual values to many of us. The 
concrete benefit of wealth and political 
power is often so much before our eyes that 
the occasional vision of higher things in 
saner moments is overwhelmed and darken- 
ed in the midst of the stress and strain of 
ordinary pre-occupations. Everyone, in 
calmer and saner moments, feels the need 
of a higher outlook in life, the power of 
purity and benevolence, the goodness of 
godly life. Everyone admits that igno- 
rance is the mother of evils and none except 
the unfortunate criminals and pitiable per- 
verts find pleasure in injuring others. But 
circumstances prove too strong for ordinary 
individuals and they are often carried off 
the right track by the allurements of 
momentous gains or the impacts of ab- 
normal situations. 

Groups or even nations, like individuals, 
are often faced with such crises in their 
lives and it is the wisdom of their leaders 
as well as the good sense of the masses that 
ultimately save them. Wrong decisions by 
leaders will lead a people to destruction. 
Masses are led by those on whom they 
depend for their guidance. A great res- 
ponsibility, therefore, rests with the leaders 
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of society. It must be borne in mind that 
those who sow the wind of hatred would 
have to reap the whirlwind of destruction 
in return. Wicked thoughts ar£ like boom- 
erangs which recoil on him who throws it 
and may even kill him. It is easy to 
enrage the mass, to set their minds on fire, 
to loosen the forces of wickedness, but it is 
difficult to control them easily. The ghost 
of communal passion invoked for a partic- 
ular purpose will soon turn up on its 
master to devour him. To try to make 
capital out of the baser nature of human 
beings is to play with fire. The end can 
never be happy in such cases. Life, in 
order to make it really happy, has to be 
tuned to higher concepts of love and 
sympathy, of help and assistance, of live 
and let live’. 

in 

All that we have said above sounds very 
well on paper. But human nature remains 
what it is, and we see that the shedding of 
innocent blood in one area brings forth re- 
taliation in another. This is what has 
happened in the past and this is happen- 
ing now. Our hearts are wrung in sorrow 
for the innocent sufferers here and else- 
where. We are, like many others, think- 
ing : What is the way out of this morass 

of madness and cruelty ? Will there never 
be an end of it permanently ? Is there no 
solution to this vexed problem ? 

Two things are possible. One is the 
creation of purely Muslim or Hindu states 
in Pakistan and in India through peaceful 
exchange of population between the two 
States. But to this aspect of the question 
much thought was given at the time of 
partition of the country and the leaders of 
both the would-be governments had agreed 
with Mahatma Gandhi that such a step 
would open the way to national perdition. 
Moreover, that would remain a permanent 
blot on India’s history and the blackest 



record of the intolerance of the Hindus and 
Muslims and the narrowness of vision of 
the leaders of India and Pakistan. If this 
were so fifteen years back, it is all the more 
so today. We have to remember that man- 
kind has long ago outgrown the stage when 
religion formed the basis for the formation 
of political groups. In modern times, there 
is not a single country, perhaps, where 
there are not groups of people professing 
different faiths and following different forms 
of worship. People professing different 
religions will and should exist side by side 
in every modern state. Seventy years 
ago, Swami Vivekananda, at the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions said : Tf anyone 

here hopes that this unity (of religions) 
will come by the triumph of any one of 
the religions and the destruction of the 
others, to him I say, “Brother, yours is an 
impossible hope”.’ This warning holds 
good today as much as it did when it was 
uttered seventy years ago. Any attempt, 
therefore, to create a purely Muslim state 
in Pakistan or a purely Hindu state in India 
is reactionary and retrogressive and can 
be supported only by the enemies of India 
and Pakistan. 

The second way, therefore, is the way of 
civilized human beings, the way of common 
sense, the way of religion. It is the way 
of religion because, we say again, neither 
Hinduism nor Islam, advocates or condones 
the barbarous murder of innocent masses 
of men, women, and children. Common 
sense tells us that the days when one could 
dream of theocratic States are gone. 
Civilization demands that brute force 
should have no say any more in solving 
human problems. Some recent events in 
world history have demonstrated what 
brute force can do and what peaceful and 
cultured methods of solving problems can 
achieve. 

So far as India is concerned, it has al- 
ready taken to this second way — the way 
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of really cultured human beings. Our 
leaders have cautiously drawn out a Con- 
stitution for the country, have declared 
the Republic of India a secular State, and 
have provided to everyone equal oppor- 
tunity for freedom irrespective of their 
religion or party affiliations. Not Only 
this ; the Government machinery is alert 
to keep this pledge and whenever there 
has been any occasion for intolerance or in- 
justice towards any community — specially 
the Muslims — all the means available with 

4 

the Government have been pressed into 
service so as to mete out full justice to the 
aggrieved and protect the interests of the 
minorities. A point in instance is the quick 
establishment of normal conditions at 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood after the 
disturbances that were provoked by the 
incidents in East Pakistan. For all this, 
our Government deserves all the compli- 
ments due to them and we, as the citizens 
of India, should not do anything which 
might weaken the hands of the Govern- 
ment or bring disrepute to the fair name 
of India. But at the same time, we have 
to earnestly request our Government to 
be just a little more concerned about the 
minorities in Pakistan. It is true that they 
may not have any political responsibility 
for the minorities of a foreign country. 
But in the case of suffering Hindus of 
Pakistan, they surely have a moral obliga- 
tion, for even now the Government of India 
is mostly run by those very men who 
accepted the partition of the country and 
it is they who assured all protection, 
sympathy, and safety to the Hindus of 
Pakistan, specially of East Pakistan, when 
they were sorely doubtful about their future 
in that country and wanted to migrate to 
India. It should not be forgotten, when in 
danger and in risk of losing their lives and 
properties, they look up to Indian leaders 
who gave them courage and hope at a time 
when they were losing both. The Indian 



Government, therefore, have undoubtedly 
a moral responsibility to save the Hindu 
minority of Pakistan and they should do 
all that is possible, at national and inter- 
national level, to ameliorate the miserable 
condition of the helpless poor Hindu 

sufferers on the other side of the eastern 

* 

border of India. Their approach must be 
realistic and effective. 

We shall at the same time appeal to the 
well-meaning and right-thinking leaders of 
Pakistan to think over the whole situation 
and try to solve the problem in just and 
human ways. Goodness, charity, and 
fellow-feeling are not the monopolies of any 
particular race or country. Alid we refuse 
to believe that Pakistan — which professes 
the great religion of Islam as its state reli- 
gion — lacks such men who can look at this 
problem in the right perspective and res- 
tore a sense of security and grant the 
rights and privileges of the minority com- 
munity there. We hope and believe that 
everything will be done there by the 
'Government and the public-men who have 
influence over society to allay the fears 
of the innocent people who suffer for no 
sins of theirs at the hands of the unsocial 
elements, time and again. India and 
Pakistan are jparts of the same whole, 
and neither can hope to live by hating each 
other for long. 

IV 

Hindus have a great duty if they are to 

be true to their religion, culture, and 

civilization. They must refuse to be 

maddened into committing acts unworthy 

of their great Dharma. It is their duty to 

protect all the people who live in India 

and are loval citizens of the State. It is 

1 / 

against all codes of decency and moral law 
to take revenge indiscriminately on the 
minorities here for the atrocities committed 
on Hindus in Pakistan. It is only by our 
high example that we can bring succour to 
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our brothers there. We should not forget 
what Swamiji said : ‘In spite of their 

9 

hatred, in spite of their brutality, in spite of 
their tyranny, we will and must go on build- 
ing churches for the Christians and mosques 
for the Mohammedans until we conquer 
through love, until we have demonstrated 
to the world that love alone is the fittest 
thing to survive and not hatred, that it is 
gentleness that has the strength to live on 
and to fructify, and not mere brutality 
and physical force.* In the present 
moments of grave provocation, when 
spiritual values are likely to be supplanted 
by material ones, let us not forget the 
greatness and potential strength of goodness 
and nobility of right action. Cool heads 
and correct judgement will do what hasty 
decisions and mad frenzy will fail to 
achieve. 

At the same time, the Hindu society 
must act with vigour. We should make 
ourselves physically strong and united so 
that we may work effectively towards the 
prevention of injustice and abatement of 
suffering. Unless we are strong, our voice 
may not be properly heard. Our society 
should be so organized as to take back to 
its fold such of our lost brethren who are 
willing to come back to it. It should with 
open arms invite all those who need our 
sympathy and protection and no consid- 
eration of caste or creed should stand 
in their way. Hindu society must once 
more draw its inspiration from the liberal 
philosophy of the rsis and become dynamic 
and unified instead of being static and dis- 
organized and split up into water-tight 
compartments. Ever since the dawn of 
history, the land of Gaiiga and the 
Himalayas has given out the noblest of 
ideals to humanity at large and has given 



refuge to different people in its lap. Let it 
once more become what it was and let it 
protect and defend not only itself, but all 
those who need and seeks its assistance. 

True followers of any religion should not 
become tools in the hands of scheming 
politicians. How truly has Swami Viveka- 
nanda said : ‘Now in my little experience 

I have collected this knowledge : that in 
spite of all the devilry that religion is 
blamed with, religion is not at all in fault ; 
no religion ever persecuted men, no religion 
ever burnt witches, no religion ever did any 
of these things. What then incited people 
to do these things P Politics, but never 
religion ; and if such politics takes the name 
of religion whose fault is that ?.’ He wanted 
religion to be freed from its narrow limita- 
tions : ‘All narrow, limited, fighting ideas 

of religion have to go. All sect ideas and 
tribal or national ideas of religion must 
be given up. That each tribe or nation 
should have its own particular God, and 
think that every other is wrong, is a super- 
stition that should belong to the past. All 
such ideas should be abandoned.* 

We, again, submit that what is required 
at the present time to bring about peace 
and good-will between different religious 
communities here and elsewhere is to save 
them from vulgar politics and help them 
understand the true spirit of religion. 
Therefore, we call upon everyone in this 
country and elsewhere to understand one’s 
own religion better and help others do the 
same so that ignorant mobs are not 
incited to meaningless violence and frenzy 
in the name of religion ; for we do 
believe that a right understanding of reli- 
gion could not have precipitated the sad 
events of January. 




THE SUM AND SUBSTANCE OF ADVAITA VEDANTA 

Swami Satprakashananda 



As stated by Sri Sankaracarya, the 
greatest exponent of Advaita philosophy, 
the gist of the Vedantic texts, numerous as 
they are, is this: ‘Brahman is real, the 

world is unreal ; the fiva is verily Brahman 
and no other.’ Since this statement is vefy 
often misunderstood, I shall make an 
attempt to bring out its significance in 
accordance with Sankara. I shall dwell in 
its two parts successively. 

1. The meaning of ‘ Brahman is real , 

the world is unreal ' 

In declaring the reality of Brahman and 
the unreality of the world, Advaita Vedanta 
repudiates the ultimate reality of the world 
experience, but not its empirical existence. 
When the jiva attains illumination and 
realizes Brahman the Absolute, the rela- 
tive order disappears altogether. So, from 
his standpoint, the world is ntterly false. 
But an unillumined person invariably per- 
ceives the phenomenal world and not 
Brahman. To him, the diversified universe 
is a fact of experience ; it is not false in the 
sense that the son of a barren woman is 
false. Nobody ever perceives the son of a 
barren woman either in reality or in illu- 

* r 

sion. As long as a person dreams, the 

dream-world is real to him : dream-water 

\ 7 

allays his dream-thirst. He knows the 
dream-world to be unreal only when he 
wakes up. So says Sankara : ‘Empirical 

experiences are valid until the identity of 
the self with Brahman is realized, as are 
dream-experiences until awaking.’ ( Brahma - 
Sutra, H. i. 14, commentary) 

To be explicit, the world, as characterized 
by Advaita Vedanta, is neither real nor un- 
real. It is not real, because it is sublated 
by the knowledge of non-dual Brahman. 



Yet it is not unreal, because it is a fact of 
experience for the unillumined. Thus the 
world-order can be viewed from the stand- 
point of the illumined and also from the 
standpoint of the unillumined. On this 
twofold world-view, Sankara observes : 
‘This phenomenal world, caused by 
diversification and deceptive, is a fact for 
those who hold that things are different 
from Brahman and also for those who do 
not. The adherents of the supreme Truth, 
however, while investigating, in accord with 
the Sruti, the true nature of things, whether 
they really exist or not, arrive at the con- 
clusion that Brahman alone is, the One 
without a second, beyond all relativity. 
So there is no contradiction between the 
two vie^rs. We do not maintain the exist- 
ence of anything but Brahman in the state 
in which the supreme Truth is attained, 
as the Srutis say ‘One only without a 
second’ and ‘without interior or exterior*. 
Nor do we deny in the relative plane of 
name and form the validity for the ignorant 
of the empirical facts comprising action, 
its agent, its instrument, its result, and so 
forth. Therefore, the scriptural and the 
empirical outlooks rest on knowledge and 
ignorance. So there is no fear of contra- 
diction between them. No school can deny 
that the existence and the non-existence 
of the phenomenal world depend on the 
relative and the absolute standpoint.’ 
( Brhaddrcmyaka Upanisad, III. v. 1, 
commentary) 

Sense-perception and the Sruti may 
appear to be mutually contradictory. But 
they are not. According to Sankara, both 
are sources of valid knowledge in their 
respective spheres. The province of the 
Sruti is the transcendental Reality, which 
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is beyond sense-perception. The supra- 
sensuous cannot be reached by inference 
even. The reason is, that inferential knowl- 
edge depends on the knowledge of the in- 
variable concomitance between the thing 
perceived and the thing inferred, and such 
a knowledge is lacking in the case in point. 
Nor can any other means of knowledge 
dependent on sense-perception acquaint us 
with the nature of the supra-sensuous. 
Therefore, the Sruti is the only source of 
knowledge with regard to the transcen- 
dental Reality. 

Most philosophers and scientists recog- 
nize the inherent incapability of perception 
to probe into the fundamental Reality. Its 
province is the world of appearance. Sir 
James Jeans says in his book Physics and 
Philosophy : ‘Our studies can never put 

us into contact with reality ; we can never 
penetrate beyond the impressions that 
reality implants in our minds.* ( Physics 
and Philosophy , New York, The McMillan 
Company, 1946, p. 15) It is with 
regard to the transcendental Reality 
that the Sruti declares : ‘There is no 

diversity whatsoever in this Brahman/ 
( Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, IV. iv. 19) 
So it does not contradict sense-knowledge. 
When one person says, ‘The sun moves’, 
and another with his astronomical knowl- 
edge says, ‘The sun does not move’, the 
two statements do not contradict each 
other, but represent two different view- 
points regarding the sun. Similarly, the 
two statements, ‘Man is mortal’ and ‘Man 
is immortal’, mutually contradictory 
though they appear to be, are true from 
two different viewpoints, the physical and 
the spiritual. There is no conflict between 
them. But the value of either depends on 
the merit of its standpoint. This is so in 
all such cases. The following remarks of 
Madhusudana Sarasvati in his AdvdUa- 
siddhi (I. 18) are to the point : ‘Only the 

empirical validity of perception and other 



allied means of knowledge is a proven fact ; 
that is not controverted by the scriptures 
(agama ) . What is controverted is its ulti- 
mateness, which is by no means a proven 
fact. Therefore, there is no conflict be- 
tween perception and the scriptures 
( dgama ) / (Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 
pp. 873-4) 

The fundamental Reality is the substra- 

4 

turn of the world-appearance. In fact, it 
is non-dual Brahman that appears as the 
manifold. The world, as it appears, is un- 
real ; but in its essential nature as Brahman 
the world is absolutely real. So the 
Chandogya TJpanisad (III. xiv. 1 ) says : 
‘Verily all this is Brahman.’ As the 
supreme principle immanent in the uni- 
verse, Brahman is its very basis and be- 
ing. ‘From Him all things originate, into 
Him do they dissolve, and by Him are they 
sustained/ (ibid.) The same non-rela- 
tional, non -dual Brahman is in relation 
to the world as its originator, sustain er, 
and absorber. Transcendentally pure Be- 
ing-Consciousness-Bliss, Brahman as im- 
manent in the universe is its all-pervad- 
ing, all-knowing, all-powerful, all-merciful 
Lord. So says Sankara : ‘Two kinds of 

Brahman are stated in the Upanisads : 
the one having as its adjuncts the diversi- 
ties of the universe, the modifications of 
name and form; the other, its contrary, 
completely free from all adjuncts/ 
(Brahma-Sutra, I. i. 11, commentary) The 
one is called apard (the lower), the other 
para (the higher) . The one is saguna 
(with attributes) , the other is nirguna 
(without attributes) . 

2. The identity of the 7 Iva and Brahman 

explained . 

From the position of the jlva, the individ- 

* 

ual experiencer, the world of experience 
is real, and so is their supreme Ruler. The 
existence of the individual soul and the 
universe presupposes the existence of the 
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supreme Lord, because neither of the two 
is self-existent or self-sufficient. These 
three are coexistent and inter-related, but 
are not on the same grade as manifestations 
of Brahman. None of the three has a 
beginning. As pointed out by Sankara, 
their beginning is untenable. ( Vide ibid., 
II. i. 36, commentary) The supreme 
Lord is the one Self of all. He holds the 
universe comprising the living and the non- 
living. So says Sankara : ‘To the con- 

templative, nothing other than the supreme 
Lord exists. He is manifest in the eightfold 
form of the unmoving and the moving, 
viz earth, water, fire, air, ether, the sun, 
the moon, and the individual soul/ 
(Daksmdmurti-stotra, 9) Ip the inani- 
mate He, who is intrinsically pure Being- 
Consciousness-Bliss, is manifest only as 
being ; in the animate, He is manifest as 
consciousness as well. It is He who shines 
as the conscious Self in every individual. 

One may pertinently ask : How does 

the undifferentiated One become differen- 
tiated, the Unlimited limited, the Change- 
less changeful ? The question is possible 
only from the standpoint of the unillumin- 
ed, who view the world-appearance as real. 
The point is, all differentiations, limita- 
tions, and changes belong to the realm of 
appearance. The transcendental Reality 
only appears to be different from what It 
is, but does not become so. The cause of 
this appearance, according to Advaita 
Vedanta, is mdyd (lit. that which meas- 
ures), a mysterious principle that appar- 
ently measures the Immeasurable, diversi- 
fies the Undiversified, mutates the Immu- 
table. AH transformations are in man/ a, 
but are superimposed on Brahman. As is 
the effect, so is the cause. Just as the 

• r 

world-appearance is neither real nor un- 

* 

real, so is mdyd. It rests on Brahman 

r » • 

without affecting Him in the least. 

Brahman associated with may a is the 

* ^ 

supreme Lord of the universe, its origina- 



tor, preserver, and absorber. He is also 
the all-gracious Saviour of the souls. He 
is the adorable One. Maya serves Him as 
His power. 

According to Advaita Vedanta, mdyd is 
true so far as the world -appearance is con- 
cerned. It does not inhere in Brahman as 
an ultimate principle. According to all 
monotheistic systems of Vedanta, mdyd, 
the creative energy of God, inheres in Him. 
It is inseparably connected with His being. 
Nevertheless, Advaita Vedanta argues that 
in that case, any changes in mdyd must 
mean changes in God Himself and the seed 
of imperfection of the world must be with- 
in Him ; so this position is not tenable. 
The phenomenal world is real to the in- 
dividual soul (the jiva ), but cannot be 
reckoned as his creation. The existence of 
mdyd, its origin, is a fact from his position. 
With individual ajndma (ignorance) there 
must be cosmic mdyd, associated with the 
supreme Lord (Isvara) . The one be- 
tokens the other as the fruit betokens the 
tree. This does not mean, of course, that 
cosmic mdyd exists because of individual 
ajndna. It is individual ajndna that de- 
rives from cosmic mdyd and not cosmic 
mdyd from individual ajndna. Brahman 
is apparently the locus of both. Brahman 
with the adjunct of cosmic mdyd is Isvara, 
the supreme Lord ; Brahman with the ad- 
junct of individual ajndna is the jiva, the 
individual soul. Thus the nva is identical 
in essence with Isvara. But with their 
respective adjuncts, they are ever different 
from one another. By realizing the essen- 
tial identity with Isvara, the jiva becomes 
Brahman, what he reallv is. Verily, the 
knower of Brahman attains Brahman. 

Tsvarahood is invariably linked with 
jlvahood. Both are manifestations of 
Brahman through mdyd in its cosmic and 
individual asDects. Isvara is ever related 
to the jiva as Ruler to the ruled. The one 
is the supreme object of worship, the other 
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is the worshipper. The fiva can never be whose being all adjuncts are wiped out 
Isvara. ( Vide Brahmaputra,, IV. iv. 17, by right knowledge/ (ibid., II. i. 14, com- 
eommentary) They are coexistent and mentary) Further he says : ‘Moreover, 

without beginning! But neither is ulti- when the consciousness of the iden- 
mate. As observed by Sankara : ‘And tity (of the individual soul with the 

He (Isvara) stands in the empirical realm supreme Being) is aroused by such instruc- 
in the relation of the Ruler to the cogniz- tion of their identity as ‘That thou art’, 
ing souls called the jivas , which are really then the finiteness of the individual soul 
one with His own Self (just as portions of and the creatorship of Brahman vanish at 
ether inside jars are one with the universal once, because all experience of difference 
ether) , but are limited by the aggregates of proceeding from wrong knowledge is anni- 
the body and the senses made of names hilated by perfect knowledge/ (ibid., II. 
and forms brought forth by ajhdna. There- i. 22, commentary) 

fore, the lordship of Isvara, His omnis- Beyond both jivahood and Isvarahood is 
cience, omnipotence, are relative to the undifferentiated pure Consciousness that 
finite beings due to limiting adjuncts de- Brahman is. The truth that the Sruti re- 
rived from ajrnna ; in reality, such expres- veals by the terse formula, ‘That thou art*, 
sions as the ruler, the ruled, omniscience, is confirmed by reason and verified by the 
and so forth, do not apply to the Self from seer’s experience. 



JOHN DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRACY 

Sri Swaroop Chandra Jain 

John Dewey, along with William James EVOLUTION OF DEWEY’S METAPHYSICAL 
and Josiah Royce, occupies a prominent IDEAS 

place among the eminent American philos- j Thg Hegelian Thought and John Dewey 
ophers of the twentieth century. Dewey is 

regarded as the philosopher who most ac- The ideas of Hegel dominated the intel- 
curately expresses the thought and the as- lectual life of the nineteenth century 
pirations of the American people. There is Europe and America. These ideas had their 
hardly a phase of American thought to influence on Dewey. Hegel’s contention 
which he has not made a contribution, and that reality was a process in which the 
hardly an aspect of American life which he absolute advanced towards its goals was 
has left uninterpreted. His writings set admitted by Dewey at the outset. The 
forth in a reflective manner the most dis- former’s conception of reality was the basis 
tinctive features of the American faith and of the evolution of the latter’s concept that 
practice, and there is a clear democratic reality was in a constant flux and that 
tinge about them, which confirms that he is human truth grew and changed as human 
a typical philosopher of democracy. In experience expanded. However, the Hegel- 
this paper, I have made a modest attempt ian doctrine was eventually discarded by 
to analyse and interpret his philosophy of Dewey, since he came to the conclusion that 
democracy from the metaphysical angle, such a truth never actually operated in 
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human experience, and was therefore 
meaningless. Dewey was, also, deeply 
impressed by another Hegel’s doctrine that 
reality was continuous and organically 
one. Much later, when Dewey was troubl- 
ed with problems of dualism in his philos- 
ophy, Hegel’s ideas again helped him to 
overcome his difficulties. 

2. Dewey and the Darwinian Biology 

The next influence on Dewey was that of 
the Darwinian biology, around which he 
built up his philosophical system. Some 
of the basic categories of his thinking, viz 
organism, environment, growth, adjust- 
ment, instruments of adaptation, etc., have 
their roots in the evolutionary biology of 
Darwin. In fact, Dewey’s philosophy 
seems to be an attempt to work out 
systematically and adequately the implica- 
tions of the evolutionary doctrine that 
man is not only a part but a product of 
nature. (George Dykhuizen : ‘John Dewey, 
American Philosopher and Educator’, Edu- 
cational Theory , Vol. VJI, No. 4, October 
1957) 

3. William James and Dewey 

William James helped Dewey to see mind 
in an evolutionary context. He was con- 
vinced that there was no ready-made mind, 
intelligence, or consciousness conceived as 
a stuff ; rather, mind was gradually evolved 
as a slow cumulative effect of certain kinds 
of interactions between the organisms and 
their environment, (ibid.) 

4. Charles Sanders Peirce and Dewey 

It should be noted that it was the famous 
article, ‘How to Make Our Ideas Clear ?’, 
by Charles Sanders Peirce, that persuaded 
Dewey that an idea was meaningful in 
terms of the consequences it intended. The 
view behind this idea may be considered 
to be the origin of the pragmatic view of 
life. 



PLURALISTIC METAPHYSICS OF DEWEY 

Dewey formulated his philosophical ideas 
of democracy on the basis of a pluralistic 
metaphysics. It is therefore worth while to 
understand some peculiar features of 
Dewey’s metaphysical concept. 

1. Meanings in Human Experience 

Dewey discarded the traditional meta- 
physical concept that reality lay beyond 
human experience. He contended that 
meanings arose within experience as a 
result of seeing, hearing, and manipulating 
things. Persons or objects of physical 
environment acquired meanings as a result 
of the way they functioned in human ex- 
perience. He asserted that an analysis of 
such typical terms as ‘Absolute’, ‘God’, 
‘soul’ or The thing-in-itself’ rendered them 
meaningless as they had no connection 
with direct experience. 

2 . Thought and Experience Are Interwoven 

Describing the metaphysical implications 
of pragmatism, Dewey says : ‘The doc- 

trine of the value of consequences leads 
us to take the future into consideration 
and this consideration of future takes us 
to the conception of a universe whose 
evolution is not finished, of a universe 
which is still, in James’s term, “in the 
making”, in the process of becoming; up 
to a certain point, still plastic.’ ( Philos- 
ophy and Civilization, New York, Minton 
Balch, 1931, p. 35) 

He further explains that if we form 
general ideas and put them in action, con- 
sequences are produced, which could not 
be produced otherwise. Under these condi- 
tions, the world is bound to be different 
from what it would have been if thought 
had not intervened. This consideration 
confirms the human and moral importance 
of thought and of its reflective operation in 
experience, (ibid.) 
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3. Every Existence an Event 

According to Dewey, every existence is 
an event. The events themselves are 
transitory, but the symbolic constructions 
that express the ratio or the relation be- 
tween them are constant. In other words, 
every existence has its own distinctive 
qualities and definite beginning in time 
and space. (J. Dewey : Experience and 

Nature , p. 160) 

4. Pluralistic Concept of the Universe 

We live in a world, according to Dewey, 
‘in which natural existence is qualitatively 
individualized or genuinely plural as well 
as repetitious 5 and ‘in which things have 
both temporal quality and recurrence and 
uniformity 5 , (ibid., p. 50) Change, un- 
certainty, and unpredictability, on the one 
hand, and regularity, law, and order, on 
the other, are typically explained as the 
distinguishing features of the world, as 
regards joy and sorrow, success and failure, 
good and evil, or beauty and ugliness. 

SOdAL IMPLICATIONS OF DEWEYAN 

METAPHYSICS 

1. Individual Happiness with Social 

Harmony 

The pluralistic concept of universe indi- 
cates that man must create his own security 
and happiness out of the materials which 
the world here and now supplies. Dewey 
feels that happiness lies in the fulfilment 
of the powers and potentialities, of the 
desires and interests, and of the latent 
capacities of the individual. But in seek- 
ing this happiness, the individual must not 
ignore the right of others to be similarly 
happy. To harmonize the happiness of the 
individual with the happiness of others, the 
individual must cultivate interests in ob- 
jects and relationships which are as accept- 
able to others as to himself. 



n 

%. The Idea of ‘ Shared Experience > and the 

Application of the Scientific Method 

The idea of ‘shared experience 5 consti- 
tutes the heart of Dewey’s moral and 
social philosophy, as it did that of Plato 
and Aristotle. Here Dewey emphasizes 
the superiority of scientific method over 
all other methods in seeking and attaining 
truth. Dewey is convinced that one of the 
greatest needs of today is to employ in the 
field of human ^relations and human values 
what was done a century or two ago in the 
field of physical and biological sciences, 
namely, the scientific approach to the prob- 
lems and difficulties prevailing in these 
areas of human experience. 

DEWEYAN CONCEPT OF DEMOCRACY 

1. Democracy as the Best Form of Society 

According to Dewey, democracy is, 
morally, the best form of organized society, 
because it aims at the happiness of each 
individual irrespective of birth, colour, 
creed, or race and also because it gives the 
individual a voice in determining policies 
which affect his well-being. Democratic 
theory holds that social institutions are 
called into existence to promote the happi- 
ness of the individual. 

2. Democracy, a Way of Conjoint 

Associated Living 

According to Dewey, democracy is a 
mode of conjoint associated living. By 
this, he means a society which fulfils two 
conditions of the greatest social worth, 
viz full sharing of interests withm the 
group and free interaction between groups. 
The one means that the recognition of 
mutual interests within groups is a factor 
in social control, and the other that free 
interaction between groups induces changes 
in social habit, i.e. continuous readjust- 
ments through meeting new situations. 
These two consequences of the two condi- 
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tions, viz control based on mutual interests 
and change based on social interactions, are 
precisely the two chief characteristics of a 
democratized society. 

3. Fraternal Co-operation as in the Field of 

Experimental Science 

Dewey emphasizes fraternal co-operation 
as the third chief characteristic of democ- 
racy. He considers this fraternal co- 
operation essential to the achievement of 
liberty and equality. Liberty and equal- 
ity, according to Dewey, are not natural 
rights of man retained from pre-social state. 
Instead, they are the fruits of fraternal co- 
operation in the life of an individual living 
in a democratic society. Dewey believes 
that democracy is founded on the faith in 
the capacities of human nature and human 
intelligence and faith that men, thinking 
and working together, and sharing and pool- 
ing their experiences together, like the 
laboratory scientists all over the world, 
can build a better society. Dewey believes 
that by extending the scientific experi- 
mental method to the solution of all the 
problems of mankind, we would be able to 
accelerate the progress of human society 
in correspondence to the remarkable prog- 
ress of modern science. 

4. Each Personality Unique and of 

Incomparable Worth 

Dewey’s concept of democracy may be 
summed up in that each personality is 
unique and possesses an incomparable 
worth. As such, every individual must be 
able to share equally in the social good. 
But he should share in the social good 
not only as an end, but also as the means 
of creating the good. In this manner, all 
the experiences of the individual would be 
shared with those of all his fellows and thus 
would have an ethical value. This con- 
cept of democracy is based on a clear under- 
standing of human nature, which seems to 



be a true understanding. The funda- 
mental belief of democracy is that an in- 
dividual is intrinsically worthy in himself, 
and secondly, that all normal men are 
capable of managing their individual and 
common affairs, so as to promote the wel- 
fare of all. 

5. Nothing Final, Nothing Absolute 

On the basis of such a radical interpreta- 
tion of democracy, we can conclude that 
democracy is much more than a mere 
social doctrine. It has solid metaphysical 
and epistemological bearings as well. The 
metaphysical base which is hinted at is ob- 
viously pluralistic, and favours the dynam- 
ic interpretation of the ultimate reality. 
Just as no form of life can or does stand 
still, in the same way, democracy, which is 
a form of life, cannot stand still. With 
such a dynamic base, one must not be sur- 
prised to learn that democracy accepts no 
form of social organization as necessarily 
final, not even democracy itself. Dewey’s 
concept of metaphysics, and also of democ- 
racy, is at war with all kinds of absolutism. 

6. Democracy and Pragmatism 

We see that Dewey’s concept of democ- 
racy is in complete harmony with his 
metaphysics of pragmatism. Pragmatism 
demands unending research ; democracy, 
continuous widening of interests. Pragma- 
tism denies fixed goals in favour of con- 
tinuous testing of hypotheses. Democracy 
revolts against external authority derived 
from a fixed tradition of the past genera- 
tions. Thus, democracy and pragmatism, 
both have the same metaphysical basis, 
according to Dewey. 

CRITICAL APPRAISAL AND CONCLUSION 

Dewey’s conception of democracy pro- 
vides room for the sharing of experience 
within communities and between com- 
munities upon which the individuals thrive. 
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It is under this kind of living that the in- 
dividuals can best come to have a sense of 
community and to feel and to enjoy their 
places as participating members in the 
process of social life. 

But this concept of democracy, though 
valid, is inadequate and incomplete. It 
suppresses the individual under the load 
of social planning and does not hesitate to 
sacrifice the individual for the sake of 
social efficiency. Though the claim is made 
that individuality is the supreme value in 
a democratic set-up, in actual practice, the 
pragmatic outlook of practical utility and 
empirical values smothers the sacred im- 
portance of the individual when confront- 
ed with the collective ambition. 

Under such circumstances, if democracy 
is really to survive, it should break its ties 
with all taint of sociality and declare its 
faith in individuality. Otherwise, there is 
every possibility of its conversion into 
authoritarianism or totalitarianism. In the 
words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the dignity 
of the individual, the sacredness of human 
personality, is the fundamental principle 
of democracy. (Quoted by P. S. Naidu : 
‘Democracy and Individuality’, Prabuddha 
Bharata , Vol. LXVI, April 1981) This 
principle is lacking in the practice of the 
Deweyan concept of democracy, though in 
theory the importance of the individual is 
accepted as a fundamental value. 

Individuality, judged under a hierarchy 
of values, can be interpreted at different 
levels — economic, physical, social, psycho- 
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logical, philosophical, and spiritual, the 
last level being the highest. Dewey has 
viewed the individual against the back- 
ground of society in which he has to live. 
Thus, his concept stops at the third stage 
only. Individual is the perceiver and the 
enjoyer, and sometimes also the creator 
of truth, beauty, and goodness. This may 
be called the philosophical level of individ- 
uality. But even this philosophical level 
is not the highest. Individuality is still 
incomplete at this level. 

The highest level of individuality, as has 

been just said, is the spiritual, a view held 

by Vedanta and the ancient Indian rsis. 
^ » » 

According to the Vedanta, the individual 

# 

is one with divinity, and he is capable of 
attaining complete identification of his 
jivdtman with the Paramatman. In the 
words of Professor P. S. Naidu : ‘When the 
finite individual is united with the infinite, 
the former’s individuality is not lost, but 
only transmuted and infinitely enriched.’ 

(ibid.) 

It is only at this highest or the spiritual 
level that true democracy can flourish, 
because it is only here that the supreme 
worth of the individual is realized. A true 
concept of democracy is that in which in- 
stead of mutual sharing of interests among 
the individuals and a free interaction be- 
tween the groups, communion of souls is 
emphasized and where the individuality of 
the finite soul is transmuted and enriched 
by its merger in the infinite Soul. 



‘Democracy, the friend of individualism and of nationality, is also the 
friend of religious uniqueness. It permits and protects each religion 
in the development of its own genius.* 

9 
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THE MODERN CHALLENGE TO PHILOSOPHY 

Dr. (Mrs.) Sarasvati Chennakesavan 



The last 400 years are a highly specialized 
period in the history of human thought. 
The pace at which changes have taken 
place during these years is unparalleled in 
the earlier history of mankind. Such prog- 
ress has been made possible because of the 
increased communication and progress in 
man’s knowledge. Consequently, the up- 
grading of the material values of life has 
been very startling in the twentieth cen- 
tury much more than in the previous years. 
Scientific and sociological changes have 
been so vast that it is, honestly, almost im- 
possible for the present civilization to slide 
back into the older world values. 

IMPLICATIONS OF MODERN SCIENTIFIC 

PROGRESS 

The implications of such progress are 
very far reaching. Specially to the philos- 
opher, the situation is a piquant one. If 
the philosopher were to be satisfied with 
the older traditions and say that all answers 
to the human problems are to be found 
there, then he, as a philosopher, has al- 
ready committed suicide. The nature of 
the human problems today is so different, 
that the possible solutions to these have 
also got to be in line. The nature of prob- 
lems that arise from the nature of such a 
progress can be studied from two points of 
view, a factual one and an ethical one. 
The latter furnishes the standards for the 
approval or the disapproval of the former. 
In practice, it is never possible to separate 
these two. It is also impossible to study 
the nature of progress in this manner, for 
we are too closely, too subjectively, bound 
up with it to be able to stand apart objec- 
tively and evaluate it. Yet, to the 
philosopher, this type of progress poses 



a different problem altogether, viz 
what is his position as a philos- 
opher in the scheme of things ? The 
challenge to philosophy now is not to 
answer specific questions, but to answer the 
more fundamental query : Is philosophy 

necessary ? Many a time in the last fifty 
years or so, the death knell of philosophy 
was almost rung. We are not yet out of 
the woods. In fact, we are still deep in it. 
This situation has arisen, because, at least 
in the West, the philosopher has found 
himself compelled to correlate his philo- 
sophical theories with scientific findings. 



This has been his tradition right from the 
time of Aristotle. Philosophy is a whole 
world-view, and, therefore, scientific dis- 
coveries which enhance our knowledge of 



reality must be considered, while formulat- 
ing a theory of reality. 



CHALLENGE FROM ANALYTIC LOGIC 

One such challenging development has 
its roots in philosophy itself. Logic is 
slowly branching away from philosophy, 
and in the process, is almost destroying 
philosophy. An analysis of the nature of 
language and sentences was the starting 
point for the new logic. The tedious ambi- 
guity of language had raised many philo- 
sophical storms. So logicians started to 
fix the meaning of words and slowly slipped 
into a mathematical form of expression. 
Thus, once the framework of thought-ex- 
pressions became fixed in terms of varia- 
bles and constants, the contents also had 
to be fixed more or less. In this, the work 
of logic was aided and abetted by the 
various sciences, specially psychology, 
neurology, and physics. Words lost their 
traditional meanings and put on new 
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scientific clothing. Take, for example, the 
word ‘sensation’. The transformation that 
the word has undergone, on the one hand, 
from the neurophysiological psychologist 
and, on the other, from the physicist is so 
great that today, the meaning of the word 
has changed and its original connotation 
is no more applicable. Similarly, the 
meaning of terms like reality, cause, free- 
dom, etc., has been directly influenced by 
scientific discoveries. 

The analysts insist that what is not veri- 
fiable cannot be real. Putting it negatively, 
non-verifiables are nonsensical (using the 
word nonsense to mean that which is other 
than sense) . If the purpose of philosophy 
is to put things in their correct perspective, 
then, analysis is also philosophy, because 
it has tried to put metaphysics in its 
correct perspective. However, it looks as 
thongh the analyst, while trying to follow 
the tradition of science, has become as blind 
as science to things which are not covered 
by the methodology of science. This apart, 
the analyst has been rebelling against a 
world-view which was reinforced by 
Christianity and which has been the philos- 
ophy of the western people in some form 
or other till recently. (Vide C.E.M. Joad : 
A Critique of Logical Positivism , Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1950, for further in- 
formation on this) In making this effort, 
the analyst, whatever may be the brand of 
analysis which he professes, has one burn- 
ing desire, which is to show that differences 
in philosophical outlook are caused only 
by the different uses of language. He be- 
lieves that once this problem is solved, then 
there can be no philosophical problems at 
all. The only method of doing this is to 
refer all such words to experienced, measur- 
able, verifiable behaviour patterns. This is 
where logical analysis and philosophical 
behaviourism join in an unholy alliance to 
destroy speculative metaphysics and 
epistemology. Behaviourism, starting from 



animal psychology has now turned into a 
philosophy and maintains that all genuine 
data which can cause experience can only 
be scientific data. Hence, there cannot be 
any philosophic data distinct from scientific 
data. This presupposition reduces philos- 
ophy to a verifact and repudiates all meta- 
physics and speculative thought. What is 
left, then, is the semantics of bodily be- 
haviours and experimental sciences. If 
traditional philosophy bases its theories on 
inference from observables, v the school of 

w 

analysis challenges such inferential postu- 
lation by raising the question of the limita- 
tions of inference, once it is based on 
observables. That genial philosopher A. J. 
Ayer puts the position succinctly thus: 
‘A philosopher must not attempt to formu- 
late speculative truths, or to look for first 
principles, or to make a priori judgments 
about the validity of our empirical beliefs. 
He must, in fact, confine himself to works 
of clarification and analysis. . . . ’ (Language, 
Truth , and Logic , Dover Publications, 
1946, 2nd edition) Thus, the meta- 
physical thesis which cannot be satisfied 
by empiricism is brushed aside, and 
much of the traditions of philosophy 
are ditched into the garbage can as non- 
sensical. Apparently according to ana- 
lysts, we can only talk of what is and not 
what ought to be. 

Thus, analytical philosophy has contri- 
buted its quota to the downfall of tradi- 
tional philosophy. But philosophy, in the 
true sense of the word, cannot be so easily 
destroyed. There is no doubt that ana- 
lysis has a place in philosophical thinking, 
and logical empiricism has done a great 
service in drawing the attention of philos- 
ophers to this important fact. But, un- 
fortunately, their attempts to analyse per- 
sons into sense-data and behaviour values 
into historical events have not produced any 
satisfactory results. The exclusive worship 
of mathematics, formal logic, and the 
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methodology of sciences, which the analysts 
carry on, is not warranted. Because, there 
are many more uses of language, such as 
ethical, aesthetic, literary, and, of course, 
metaphysical. The major fault of the 
analyst is to explain the whole by the part 
and consider that all languages have the 
same construction and meaning-possibilities 
as the European languages. It also forgets 
the fundamental fact that all living human 
beings live and strive for certain values 
which are not all arbitrary or dogmatic. 
Many men prefer truth to error, develop- 
ment to destruction, justice to injustice, and 
love to hatred. Even analysts have to 
accept that these are not measurable, or 
even reducible to verifacts. The sense of 
frustration and the weakening of human 
purposes that we see around us today are 
probably the result of the rejection of such 
an order of values. The result of such a 
movement on the non-philosophic intellec- 
tual has been to make him think that 
philosophers as a race are not dependable. 
The values and judgements in which the 
common man placed his implict faith are 
now destroyed with one sweep of the ana- 
lyst’s hand. The ‘perennial ideas’ are now 
neither ‘perennial’, nor ‘ideas’. 

FROM EXISTENTIALISM 

There is still another new force which 
has developed recently and which meta- 
physics and epistemology have to face. 
This is the philosophy of existentialism. 
There are various claimants to this branch 
of philosophy, although there is not one 
existentialist philosophy. But all of them 
are motivated and bound by the common 
desire to establish the essential nature of 
man. Thus, they raise questions like what 
is the meaning of existence, what is man’s 
ultimate destiny, what is involved in being 
a human personality, etc. On the nega- 
tive side, they all protest against the tradi- 
tional emphasis on philosophy as meta- 



physics. They maintain that as a conse- 
quence of the alliance between rationalistic- 
metaphysics and scientific methodology, 
man’s thoughts have become divorced from 
the vital problem of human existence and 
its predicament. One has to be thankful 
to the existentialists for forcing the techno- 
logically depersonalized human being to 
become once again conscious of the human 
person and his predicament. But in re- 
jecting false and extreme objectivity, exis- 
tentialism has gone to the other extreme of 
rejecting all objectivity. Thus, existentia- 
list philosophers close their eyes to what is 
going on around them, and minimize the 
importance of science and reason. They 
also ignore the possibility of any impartial 
standards of truth and goodness to which 
men, in their ordinary course of life, may 
appeal. One has to ask the question : 
Is existentialism the product of an epoch 
riddled with two world wars which have 
practically discredited human values, 
shown how far human reason can make him 
inhuman, and which have led the disillusion- 
ed intellectual to ponder on the meaning- 
lessness and absurdity of human endeav- 
our itself ? Existentialism indicates the 
swing of the pendulum from the smug ration- 
alism, which produced two world wars, to 
the opposite of despondency and despair. 
However, in its doctrine of despair and 
eternal conflict and its emphasis on moods 
and feelings as the clue to the under- 
standing of life, existentialism is treading a 
very dangerous path in the modern world. 
While helping analytical philosophy to 
destroy abstract and synoptic metaphvsi- 
cal views, existentialism has also helped 
analysis in undermining whatever little 
security man possessed by believing in abid- 
ing values and eternal Truth. 

CYBERNETICS 

The progression of the gamut of destruc- 
tive philosophies has not ended. Recently, 
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there has developed a new scientific mathe- 
matical philosophy which shows signs of 
destroying not only a belief in external 
reality but also a belief in one’s own mind 
and soul. The rot is shown to be at the 
root of our very being. This is the most 
recent child of a methodology of research, 
known as operational research, where ex- 
perts from various fields co-operate to solve 
a tough problem. Norbert Weiner coined 
the word ‘cybernetics’ to refer to this 
philosophy. This started as a method of 
studying the medium of communications, 
and has led to very far reaching results. 
Cybernetecians, in their search for a per- 
fect answer to the problem of communica- 
tions, had to solve the related problem of 
the relation between body and mind. This 
is so, because issues of purpose, teleology, 
free will, etc., are all basically dependent 
on a solution of the body-mind relation. 

Traditionally speaking, the relation 
between body and mind has been variously 
interpreted. One basic way of looking at 
it has been to start with the presupposi- 
tion that biological and psychological con- 
cepts are irreducible to the laws of physics, 
although they may both interact. Very 
strong evidence was forthcoming for this 
view from the fields of man’s teleological 
and purposive behaviour, psychosomatics, 
perception, and emotional patterns of be- 
haviour. Such a view of body-mind rela- 
tion implies the theory of interactionism 
between these two, which, in its turn, might 
lead to epiphenomenalism of either the one 
or the other. It is from this tendency 
that new questions began to arise. Taking 
external behaviour as empirically observ- 
able and the internal, physiological gland- 
ular processes as being scientifically observ- 
able, the question is raised : Is this all, 

or is there something more called mind or 
soul ? Evidently, these people argue that 
the answer to such a question can only be 
found in a reconstruction of the total situa- 



tion analytically, and by making an effort 
at duplicating so-called mental qualities by 
trying to reduce them to a pattern of action 
and reaction. 

THE ROBOT 

Within the last twenty years, much work 
has been done by neurophysiologists and 
psychologists in this direction. Machines 
which work almost like human children 
have been constructed to demonstrate the 
possibility of reducing mental states to 
mechanical states. Yet, I do not think any 
definite solution is still in sight. But the 
direction the possible answer is taking is 
both challenging and dangerous to any 
traditional philosophy. Specially, in the 
context of traditional Indian philosophy, 
these modern developments raise funda- 
mental questions. 

The most important thing that we have 
to notice here is that, scientifically, it is no 
longer possible to establish a fundamental 
difference between inanimate things and 
animate beings with minds. Robots have 
been constructed which emit information 
about their ‘inner’ states, and they can obey 
instructions. If by ‘thinking’ we mean 
establishing inductive and deductive rela- 
tion between what is taken in and what is 
given out, then robots and computers do 
‘think’, for they fulfil this condition. If by 
‘feeling’ we mean what logical behaviourists 
mean, then it is conceivable to have a 
machine which would behave (i.e., respond 
etc.) in every way, as if they had feelings 
and emotions. William James refers to 
such machines in his Principles of Psycho- 
logy (V ol . I) as the ‘automatic Sweet-heart’. 

The presupposition of philosophy till now 
has been that man is a purposive, goal- 
seeking, choice-exhibiting, unique per- 
sonality. A corollary from this is that man 

. « 

has the capacity to distinguish, choose, and 
practise ethical values. There is no doubt 
that modern scientific, and consequently 
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philosophic, developments have shaken this 
belief to its roots. With the possibility of 
man’s being reduced to an electronic con- 
traption in the offing, coupled with the 
scepticism about the need for moral values 
as opposed to survival values, the conse- 
quent possibility of also human relations 5 
becoming mechanical or pragmatically 
motivated is not far off. If man is to be 
conceived only as a body and a mind, and- 
if science is going ahead to equate these 
two, then the scales become heavily tipped 
against man’s superiority as a moral person. 
When all that makes for values and ideals 
is reduced to an epiphenomenon, the ethical 
life of man becomes subservient to his 
economic life. Thus, the problem of the 
status of man in the scheme of things 
attains a challenging proportion. If the 
identity between mind and self is accepted, 
as most Western philosophies do, and if 
proof is forthcoming for the identification 
of mind with body, then one begins to 
wonder if man is being slowly driven out 
of existence by his higher counterpart in 
evolution, viz the robot. However, there 
are many important facts which make us 
hesitate to accept this verdict of science. 
Even if the predictions of science were 
to come true, there are still two im- 
portant aspects of man which have to be 
explained, viz his illogicality and irrational* 
behaviour on the negative side and self- 
consciousness on the positive side. Al- 
truistic actions and egocentricism also seem 
to be impossible for the machine-man. 
There is no doubt, as far as the present is 
concerned, that it is man alone that can 
be either a hero, saint, or lover ; a machine 
cannot have sympathy for others 5 suffer- 
ing or, as Immanuel Kant would say, have 
‘synthetic Unity of apperception 5 



CHALLENGE TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHERS 

To the Indian philosopher, the problem 
is only slightly less catastrophic. It is one 
of the fundamental tenets of Indian philos- 
ophy that mind is material, or an aspect of 
materiality, obeying the dictates of the Self 
or the Atman. Perhaps, the ancient Indian 
was not experimentally aware of the various 
degrees of material existence. But he did 
conceptually and synthetically postulate 
the possibility of the materiality of the 
mind and maintained that it is a form of 
subtle matter. If such a mind can be 
duplicated in other forms of matter, such 
as an electronic machine, it cannot weaken 
his belief in the existence of the Self or the 
Atman, which is the final arbiter of human 
actions. The very possibility of electronic 
duplication speaks volumes for the exist- 
ence of an overall controlling entity, whom 
the ancient Indian philosopher called as 
Atman. Just as the scientist designs and 
controls the activities of the machine, so 
also the Atman in man controls the activi- 

0 

ties of the mind, by directing them towards 
the achievement of this or that purpose. 

It is very few people, even amongst 
Indians, who are aware of this theory of 
the mind in Indian philosophy. Indeed, it 
is not enough if we say we have the an- 
swers to all these problems in our ancient 
philosophy, and look with tolerable amuse- 
ment at the challenges offered to philos- 
ophy. Some of the contributions which 
Indian philosophy can make to the prog- 
ress in philosophic knowledge lie on these 
lines. It is time that the philosopher in 
India today steps down from his self- 
created ivory tower and takes the help of 
modern scientific thought and uses it 
as a 'pramdna to prove our philosophical 
theories. 



DARWIN, ALEXANDER, AUROBINDO, AND SANKARA 

ON EVOLUTION 

Ski M. K. Venkatarama Iyer 



Evolution is movement from a lower to 
a higher stage of development. Though 
there may be external forces precipitating 
the movement, it is essentially a change of 
form from within. Consequently, it is a 
process by which the unmanifest becomes 
manifest, the implicit explicit, and the 
potential actual. The seed sown into the 
soil undergoes chemical changes and re- 
appears above the surface of the earth as 
a shoot ; the shoot grows into a sapling, the 
sapling into a plant, the plant into a tree, 
and the tree spreads out putting forth 
various branches. Within each branch, 
several twigs, foliage, flowers, and fruits 
gradually make their appearance. External 
factors such as air and water, heat and 
light, as well as manure and the nutritive 
essence contained in the soil, all contribute 
to the growth, but the growth itself is essen- 
tially from within and not from without. 
It takes place by gradual development of 
the inner possibilities, and not by the addi- 
tion of parts from outside as in a machine. 
As all growth is in time, organic evolution 
is spoken of as the ‘time-process’. 

DARWIN’S THEORY OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION 

The credit of applying the concept of evo- 
lution to the entire kingdom of living be- 
ings goes to Charles Darwin. Lamarck, 
no doubt, had preceded him, but he had 
not worked out the theory in all its 
ramifications. In his book The Origin of 
the Species, published in 1857, D'arwin 
attempted a systematic and scientific ex- 
planation of the development of the various 
species of living beings from out of the 
tiniest cell, known as the protoplasm. This 
develops into the amoeba, which is a mere 
mass of flesh, without any distinguishable 



parts such as the head, the trunk, and the 
tail. The amoeba, in course of time, be- 
comes the fish. When changes accumulate, 
the fish turns into the bird. Within the 
feathered creation, there are endless 
varieties. Again, owing to the accumula- 
tion of changes, the bird is transformed into 
a quadruped. The process of organic evo- 
lution continues, and at an advanced stage, 
the monkey comes into being. From a 
certain type of monkey, known as the 
anthropoid ape, the human being arrives 
on the scene. The necessity for the organ- 
isms to adapt themselves to the ever 
changing environment furnishes the induce- 
ment to develop various mechanisms, 
known as protective colouration and pro- 
tective figuration. 

But Darwin does not explain how mind, 
consciousness, freedom, and the higher 
values cherished by human beings take 
shape. He is concerned only with the bio- 
logical aspect of organic evolution. He 
does not concern himself with what lies 
beneath the living cell. Recent theories of 
evolution have attempted to probe deeper 
into the constitution of the living cell. 
It is found to be composed of chromosomes, 
and these, in turn, are said to be made up 
of tiny, almost imperceptible, particles of 
matter called molecules. The molecule 
has been further analysed into atoms, and 
the atom, in recent times, is decomposed 
into protons, electrons, and positrons, which 
are mere wave-packets. Thus, matter has 
been dematerialized. 

ALEXANDER’S THEORY OF PATTERNS OF 

ORGANIZATION 

At the upper end, the emergence of mind, 
consciousness, freedom, and the higher 
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values, and even God, are sought to be ex- 
plained by modem theories of evolution. 
An his book called Space, Time and Deity , 
Professor Alexander seeks to explain the 
emergence of these new entities by his 
theory of ‘patterns of organization’. He 
maintains that when any two constituents 
are combined and organized according to 

a certain pattern, a new entity with un- 

* 

suspected qualities and functions emerges. 
The atom, for example, is a great deal 
more than the sum of the protons and elec- 
trons which go to make it up. Similarly, 
when atoms are organized in a certain 
pattern, the molecule which arises from 
the combination exhibits qualities that 
could not be predicted beforehand. The 
same is the case when molecules give rise to 
living cells, and these cells to more and 

more complex living beings. At each level, 

<• 

new qualities and functions emerge as the 
result of the ‘pattern of organization’. 
From the knowledge of the constituent ele- 
ments, it is not possible to predict what 
qualities would emerge, but when they are 
organized they suddenly make their ap- 
pearance. Water, for example, is not con- 
tained in either hydrogen or oxygen taken 
separately, but emerges when two particles 
of the former are chemically combined with 
one particle of the latter. At a higher level in 
the hierarchy, mind, which is a highly com- 
plex organism, arises with new functions like 
conscious awareness, thinking, feeling, will- 
ing, and so forth. Highly refined emotions, 
subtle imaginations, exalted purposes and 
ideals, the spirit of sacrifice for great 
causes, and all the values that ennoble and 
divinize human beings are born of the mind. 
And yet the mind is only a new entity 
manifested by neural processes at a certain 
level of organization. Professor Alexander 
thinks that at a still higher level of organ- 
ization, mind may be productive of a new 
entity which may be called God. 

All this looks very attractive, but a 



little reflection will show that the problem 
has been over-simplified. The higher can 
never be successfully explained in terms of 
the lower. There is a tendency in recent 
thought to explain even the ethical, reli- 
gious, and spiritual experiences of man 
purely m terms of physiology and psychol- 
ogy. The scientist goes further and seeks 
to analyse man into his chemical constitu- 
ents, such as carbon, water, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, silicon, and so forth. This method 
of resolving every phenomenon into its 
simplest elements is what Aldous Huxley 
calls the ‘nothing-but’ philosophy of our 
times. ‘Because of the prestige of science 
as a source of power and because of the 
general neglect of philosophy/ writes 
Huxley, ‘the popular Weltanschauung of 
our times contains a large element of what 
may be called "no-thing-but” thinking. 
Human beings, it is more or less tacitly 
assumed, are nothing but bodies, animals, 
even machines ; the only really real ele- 
ments of reality are matter and energy; 
values are nothing but illusions that have 
somehow got themselves mixed up with 
our experiences of the world ; mental 
happenings arc nothing but epiphenomena 
produced by, and entirely dependent upon, 
physiology ; spirituality is nothing but 
wish-fulfilment, and so on/ {Science, 
Liberty , and Peace , p. 29) 

THE TJPANI$ADIC VIEW IN THE LIGHT 

OP SANKARA 

Let us now examine Professor Alexander’s 
theory on its own merits. At the very 
outset, it will appear that it rests on a huge 
assumption. How can electrons and pro- 
tons, which are inert and insentient, com- 
bine of their own accord and arrange them- 
selves in an intelligent and organized 
manner P How, again, can the atoms come 
together in the required manner and give 
rise to molecules ? The same question 
has to be repeated at every stage. At each 




